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BEN PIE, OR THE INDIAN MURDERER : 
[concLuDED. } 


» Red Fox and Crow departed immediately through 
the desert with such rapidity and zeal, that the mo- 
ment Ben had finished his narrative, they knocked 

eat the door of the room in which the Colonel, his 
frightened lady, and Ben, were sitting. They asked 
for admission, and, at the ‘same_time, they were 

) @ieard in a low voice to command their dogs, who 
“smelt the murderer, to be still. Ben drew his knife, 

and putting his back against the door, seemed de- 

* termined to defend it to the last extremity ; but the 

slonel, more prudent than the man of the forest, 
©) “Gnswered to the call of the two Indians, that hg was 

“ coming, and losing no time to save if possible the 
life of one who once had saved his own, he took 
the candle and placed it in the trembling hand of 
his wife, and pointing to a door on the east side of 
the.room, he told her to light Ben through the en- 

@ tty to the eastern parlour and to let him out by the 
back window. His request being complied with, 
he made a sign to Ben to follow his wife, and as Ben 
passed by him he grasped his hand and shook it 

with the warmest gratitude. Ben being safe, the 
Colonel opened the front door, where he found the 
two Indians whom he had previously met in the 
yard: they had with them two dogs, one resembling 
a wolf, and the other a terrier. The Colonel asked 
them in their own language what they wanted. They 
said their dogs had chased Ben Pie to his door, and 
they wanted to know if he could tell them where 
he was. To which the Colonel replied that an In- 
dian came to his house a little while before, and 
had asked for food, and after having obtained it, 
left the house and had been seen by.a black man to 
hide himself in the well. jately went 
to the well and began to 

stones, but to no purpose 

without meeting any obstru 

convinced that no one was there, 

barn. On their way thither, their big dog, whose 
name was Yacano, caught again the scent of Ben’s 
track. - 


The chase commenced, but the stratagem of the 
Colonel had given Ben a considerable start of his 
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pursuers: Ben, after h@¥ing jumped out' of the 
window, .crawled around the barn, and laid his 
course in a south-easterly direction, across a miry 
piece of meadow land ; and clearing all the obsta- 
cles in his way, he soon reached the margin of the 
Papskena creek; an arm of the Hudson, which 
branches off about two miles below Albany, and 
continues in a south-easterly direction until within 
a hundred yards below the place where our Indian 
stood. He instantly threw himself headforemost in- 
to the water, and would soon have reached the op- 
posite shore, if his progress had not been checked 
by something that seemed to pull his blanket ; he 
turned his head round and plainly distinguished the 
sparkling eyes of Yacona, who was endeavoring to 
draw him back to the place of his departure.— 
** Poor old dog, I am sorry for you, but you must 
die,” and with one blow of his tomalawk he frac- 
tured his skull. Yacano howled once and sunk to 
rise no more, carrying Ben’s hatchet with him, and 
leaving a pure crimson stream behind him. Ben, 
having landed, listened a moment and heard distinct- 
ly his pursuers ufging on the terrier to pursue his 
track, but thinking himself safe, he could not help 
giving a whoop, after which he precipitately left 
the shore. 


Our unfortunate Indian, having crossed a meadow, 
met a small stream issuing from a ridge of rocks al- 
most opposite the Patquathek ; and following its 
course through a dark and contracted ravine, he 
reached the foot of a precipice, over which the wa- 
ter formed an elegant cascade. The beauty of the 
place would have excited in a peaceful mind very 
different sensations from those that pressed inces- 
santly on the troubled conscience of Ben. He only 
looked for safety and defence : a rock projecting 
over the fall of water, offered him, he thought, a 
well adapted retreat, and in an instant he ascended 
to it. On this lonely rock stood an oak, quite hol- 
low, covered with moss, and entirely bereft by time 
of its head, formerly covered with verdant foliage. 
Ben leaned against it to rest his exhausted frame.— 
It was then midnight ; the wind sighed mournfully 
through the surrounding evergreens, and the tor- 
rent which, running over the rock, was foaming with 
fury, when arrived on the flat below, expressed on- 
ly a warbling murmur among the stones covering 
its surface ; all was quiet and silent in this lonely 
refuge ; but it was not so with Ben. He could 


plainly distingui Indians on the top of the Pat- | 
quathekextinguishib their bon-fire and throwing | 
the burning pine knots into the Hudson with re- | 


peated exclamations of hilarity ; the distant sounds 


of which he heard, in the silent pauses of the north- | 
He could not help comparing their in- | 


west gale. 
nocent amusements to the torments of his soul, and 


condemn the false honour which had excited himto | 
spill the blood of a fellow being. Ben, though a sa- 
vage, was not destitute of honest feelings ; he was | 
akin and in the first effect of his wrath, almost | 


similar to the wildest beast of the forest ; but when 
his passion was-over, he could reason and acknow- 


‘would be a respected chief among his people. 
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ledge his wrong ; had education tempered his na- 
tive manners, he would have been a good man. 


“Here I am,” said he to himself, “like a roe- 
buck when pursued by hunters, or a night-owl 
perched on a tree, while on the other side of that 
creek, over which I have been swimming like a dog, 
all is pleasure and contentment. Oh wicked rum, 
you have done it—yes, it is that poison of the white 
men that has lit the flame of vengeance in my breast; 
had it not been for it, my fists alone should have 
challenged Norack. I should not have brought up- 
on me the punishment of our law, and Ben Pic 
Oh 
white men! your powder and your fire arms have 
never inflicted more woes upon us than your li 
quor!” He then thought he heard his pursuers in 
the ravine, and, ascending the other side, he bent 
his course to the north along the summit of a rock; 
ridge. But his perturbed mind saw every where 
his enemies, and more than once the screeching of 
the owl, or the howling of some wild animal, was 
mistaken by him for the terrible yell of Red Fox 
and Crow. He soon, however, arrived at another 
precipice more awful than the first, and having d« 
scended into it, he recollected that he was in the 
well-known hollow, on the north side of which was 
the Indian path leading to the southward, through 
which the Mohawks were formerly in the habit of 
going to the sea-board to collect the tribute of dried 
clams and wampum annually sold to those fierce 
warriors by the poor fishing tribes, the principal ot 
which were the Manhattans and the Mohawks; the 
first being inhabitants of New York, and the otlie: 
of Long Island. 

Ben had visited this place more than once, either 
as a warrior, or as a hunter, and had not forgotten 
that once in pursuing a deer from a salt lick on the 
top of the hill, the poor creature taking a leap into 
the cavity, fell dead at the bottom. 
that place with confidence, having no idea that he 
could ever be discovered in so dark and damp a re 
cess, from which the rays of the sun are excluded 
by the thick foliage of innumerable hemlocks, ex- 
tending their branches from the two embankments, 
and forming a perfect canopy over its whole extent 
This cavity formed a narrow passage fifty rods long, 


He entered 


and terminated by a perpendicular precipice about 


| two hundred feet, from which a number of calcare- 


ous rocks, integrated with beds of slate, frequently 
detached themselves. With his usual daring, Ben 
climbed to the middle of this precipice, and seated 
himself on a large rock, the upper part of which, 
by its looseness, convinced him that with a little ex- 
ertion it could be hurled from its resting place. He 
thought if his enemies came from below, he could 
ascend to the top, and by the Indian path go to the 
southward; or if they came from above, he could de- 
scend into the hollow, recross the Papskena, aud 
seek safety on the other side of the Hudson 

The horrid deed which deprived our unhappy In- 
dian of the society of his friends, of his family, and 
of the innocerit pleasures he enjoyed in bis natfon, 
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was continually preying on his mind. ‘The murder- 
ed Norack was forever before his eyes : he imagined 
he heard him gra in the agony of death ; the 
last cries of S a continually vibrated in his 
ear ; he saw her expiring at théside of her husband; 
and so horrid were his sensations, so poignant his re- 
a... that he did not notice a dreadful storm which 
va was gathering over his head. Vivid flashes of light- 
ning shot through the hollow, and one of them en- 
tirely illumined that awful abyss—he discovered 
that his vigilant pursuers, guided by their faithful 
dog, were directly below him. Crow immediately 
attempted to climb the steep : Ben felt for his knife, 
but he had lost it in crossing the creek ; he then 
looked for his tomahawk, but he recollected that it 
had sunk in the water with Yacano, and collecting 
at that perilous crisis all the strength of his nervous 
arm, he raised from its base the upper part of the 
rock on which he had been sitting, and pitching it 
over, it carried along with its fall an immense quan- 
tity of loose slate and hardened clay : Crow, Red 
Fox, and their dog, were all buried under the enor- 
mous mass; their faint and smothered groans, min- 
gled with the howling storm, reached the ears of 
Ben, who could not help rejoicing at the success of 
his stratagem. Having regained the top of the hill, 
he gave a terrible fiend-like yell, and flew to the 
southard by the old Indian path, which he had trod- 
den under more joyful circumstances. He expected 
to enjoy more tranquillity among the fishing tribes 
on the sea-board, but no where could he find that 
peace and happiness which innocence and virtue 


can alone procure, even to the Savage. 
samen ~rms SS 
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YAMMA AND CAPT. S—. 

The truth of the following story is vouched by 
the author of the volume in which we find it. Itis 
trom ‘ Sketches and Tales of a Soldier’s life,’ by the 
author of ‘ Fifteen years in India.’ 

1 led my friend towards the Parsee cemetery, on 
the sea-shore. The Parsees neither bury nor burn 
the bodies of their dead, but expose them in two re- 
ceptacles, one for males and the otb<r for females, 
made of solid masonry, and open only at the top, 
for the admission of birds of prey. Having deposit- 
ed the corpse in one of these sepulchres, through 
a door at the bottom, it is left slightly covered with 
a muslin cloth, to be devoured. The bones are then 
carefully collected, and buried in an urn, with cer- 
tain ceremonies. This mode of sepulchre, was com- 
mon in ancient times, in some parts of Persia, It 
excites surprisé now, by its seeming barbarism ; and 
that it should be practised by such an enlightened 
and humane tribe as the Parsees of Bombay, who 
are very justly called the Quakers of the East, is 
strange. Precept and example will, however, 
school the human mind to any thing, and therefore 
we need not wonder at strange customs, when we 
reflect that our own are considered surprising and 
ridiculous in their turn. 

As we were nearing this curious golgotha, we be- 
held about forty men and women, whom we recog- 
nized as forming a Parsee funeral procession. <A- 
midst them was a corpse, which we afterwards found 
to be the body of a young female, on a cot or low 
bed, that served fora bier. They all seemed to be 





heF'near relatives; and instead of the solemn de- 
cency which I had before observed at such ceremo- 
nies, this exhibited hurry and secrecy ; the hour 
was unusually early ; the lamentations were not 
loud ; there was no beating of the breast by the wo- 
men ; but in long dre smeared with ashes and 
paint, and with dishevelled hair streaming on the 
morning breeze, they were uttering low groans and 
imprecations. ‘fears were flowing copiously down 
two of the women’s cheeks, and we could hear them 
lament that ever they had been born, and utter 
wildly-suppressed rejoicings, that she whom they 
bore along was dead. When they arrived at the re- 
ceptacle, instead of unlocking the door, and placing 
the body on the platform with tenderness, it was 
thrown with apparent detestation, from the para- 
pet, and we heard the echo of its fall, with a chill 
of horror. 

All this naturally roused my curiosity, and through 
the instrumentality of Hormonge and Monagee, to 
the latter of whom I promised my interest respect- 
ing the canteen, by way of bribe for divulging the 
secrets of his sect, I received the following particu- 
lars, which | have every reason to believe perfectly 
true, and in strict accordance with Parsee usage. 

Limgee Dorabjee, a respectable trader in jewels, 
had a daughter called Yamma, whose~beauty equal- 
led the lustre of the finest diamond. She appeared 
among the finest virgins of her tribe, as a gem of 
Golconda, amidst beads of glass. Her parents saw 
in her, as ina flattering mirror, their fondest wishes. 
They pearled her jet black hair, with many a cost- 
ly transparent row : their rubies, in burning glow, 
were pendent from her delicate ears; their sap- 
phires from her graceful nose; while many a far-fam- 
ed mine glittered on her bosom, sparkled on her 
fingers and arms, and shed its light on her toes and 
ankles. Gold and silver gave splendor to her dress ; 
in short, in the impassioned phrase of Lord Byron, 
and perhaps with less of poetical hyperbole— 

*She was a form of life and light, 
That seen, became a part of sight,’ 

This charming young Parsee of Peri was about 
fourteen years old, an age at which the female fi- 
gure attains the sound perfection of beautiful ripe- 
ness in India. Indeed, marriage takes place, gene- 
rally, at a much earlier period of life ; but in Yam- 
ma’s case, the young man to whom she was affianc- 
ed, had been detained at Surat nearly two years, by 
important commercial affairs, in which he was deep- 
ly concerned, and the expensive ceremony, on so- 
lemnization of wedlock, had been postponed from 
time to time, in anxious expectation of his return. 

Yamma’s prospects were bright as the star of Ve- 
nus. In her tribe women are treated with great 
consideration; they act an important part in the 
public and private concerns*of their husbands, go 
unveiled, and in point of personal freedom, they are 
under no restraint beyond that which delicacy and 
the custom of their mothers impose. The Parsee 
usages, with respect to marriage, are founded upon 
the happiest of domestic life, and they provide for 
preservation of purity in the fair sex so effectually 
that it is the boast of this admirable class of the In- 
dian community, that their wives never prove un- 
faithful ; nor is there an instance of prostitution 
among their daughters. Indeed, their character is 
in this respect so well established at Bombay, that 








it . oe every aberration from virtue in their 


tribe is punished with immediate death, and the no. 
toriety of the family disgrace carefully suppressed. 
The Parsee laws and usages are so well framed for 
the prevention of crime and the adjustment of dis. 
putes, that an instance scarcely ever occurs of a re. 
ference to British justice. A Parsee can thve but 
one wife, If she die, her family are bound te find a 
widow for the forlorn one’s second mate, for he is 
not allowed to marry a young girl, as with-us, in his 
old age, nor is he obligated to marry again, should 
he be desirous of preserving fidelity to his departed 
half. The same rule holds, if the husband die :— 
his family are bound to find a widower, in compli- 
ance w.th a wish on the stibject, indicated by the 
lady’s friends. By this judicious arrangement, the 
frailties of human nature are restrained, and even 
converted into public benefit. The Parsee women 
receive the advantages of education ; many of them 
can read, write, play on the Indian guitar, make up 
accounts accurately, and in some transactions I have 
had with them, they appeared very sensible and in- 
telligent. All public business, however, is transact- 
ed by men. Women do not appear in mixed com- 
pany ; but in influencing affairs, and in private ne 


gotiations, they are powerful instruments. | 


Such was the lovely Yamma, and such were the 
promises of hope, when it was her fate to be res- 
cued from imminent peril by the intrepidity of Cap- 
tain S . She had accompanied her mother, ina 
covered and gorgeous decorated hackery, to Pia 
den which belonged to her father, on Colaba ot 
They staid in the garden rather longer than their” 
attendants wished, pleased with its cooling fruits, 
neat walks, silver streams, and shady trees. The 
golden banana,glittering mangoe, and imperial jack, 
attrited their gaze and touch. At length their bul- 
locks, in splendid housings, proud of the music of 
the silver bells which played in suspension from 
their necks, approached the bed of the tide, which 
I have before described as separating the island of 
Colabah from Bombay. The raft was beginning to 
ply in the lower part of the channel, but the car- 
riage road, along the crest of the high rock, was 
practicable, though the rising tide might be seen 
glittering in streams across its black ravines. The 
drivers and runners calculated that the bullocks 
would cross before the tide covered the rocks, and 
they urged them at full speed. A strong breeze, 
however, came into Bombay harbor with the flow 
of the ocean, and before the hackery reached the 
shore, the ladies saw with terror that the devouring 
element was floating them, that their fodtmen were 
swimming and in great agitation, striving to keep 
the bullocks’ heads towards the land. _ Aiarm soon 
finds utterance.. The mother and daughter mingled 
their cries; and wept in pity more for each other 
than for the ; but their agony was drowned 
by the , and the crowd at the ferry 
were so in their own views, and too 
distant, rwise, to afford them aid. 

At thi t Capt. S was galloping 
from the fort ; and hoping that he should be in time 
to cross the rocks, he made directly for the 
the course of the hackery, saw the life-struggle of 
the men, heard the piercing cry for help by the wo- 
men, and plunged in to their assistance, His horse 
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wasa strong docile Arab,and Capt. 8S, belles. 
ceedingly fond of field sports, had accustomed him 
to swim rivers, and even the lower part of this fer- 
ry, though a quarter of a mile wide, The horse, 
therefore, swam as directed to the hackery, and 
Capt. S—, having perfect confidence in his strength 
and steadiness, placed the daughter, who was as 
light as a fairy, before him ; and with the mother 
clinging behind, gained the shore in safety, while 
the hackery and bullocks were swept away by the 
force of the tide. The terror of the animals, prevent- 
ing their effectual struggle, destroyed them ; for a 
moment after the perilous escape of the ladies, the 
hackery was upset, and the bullocks were drown- 
ed. 

Many battles and dangers require longer time in 
description than inaction. It was just so in this case. 
Short, however, as the time has been, a crowd was 
gathering ; and not only the ladies, but all tongues 
spoke aloud in thanking Capt. S for his gallant 
conduct. Meanwhile, he gazed on Yamma with 
wonder, and she on him with grateful surprise. Ma- 
ny of the Parsees have fair complexions, and Yam- 
ma’s was transparently so. Indeed she looked, 
pough pale with fright, and dipped with bh: 
fuch like Venus, rising from Ocean’s i ; 
Capt. S—— pronounced her in his own mind the 
loveliest Of the creation. He galloped to the fort, 
procured palankeens, and saw the fair Parsees con- 
veyed home in safety. 

I wish for Capt. S——’s sake ; I wish for the sak 
happy termination of «my story ; that his ac- 
ance with Yamma had here terminated ; but 
d by the laws of history and the nature 
of my information, to proceed, not with the wing 
of fancy, but with the plume of plain matter of fact. 
In short, then, Capt. S— used every means in his 
power to win the love of Yamma. He correspond- 
ed with her through the medium of fakiers, or re- 
ligious mendicants, and fortune-tellers. He loved 
her to distraction ; he offered to marry her : for S— 
had asoul too noble to ruin the object of his adora- 
tion. She listened to the magic of his addresses ;— 
she forgot all the customs of her tribe ; she affurded 
her lover opportunities of seeing her; he visited 
her in the disguise of a Hindoo astrologer, and she 
agreed to leave father and mother, and follow him 
for life. Unfortunately they were discovered, and 
so promptly followed by three stout and well armed 
Parsees, that S was nearly killed in an unequal 
contest to preserve his prize ; and poor Yamma was 
returned to her enraged and disgraced family. 

The reader may conceive her terror and confu- 
sion—how she protested her purity and innocence 
—how she was disbelieved and upbraided—how 
8—— stormed and raved——how he offered her fami- 
ly every reparation that an honorable man could 
make, and how they spurned his terms with con- 
tempt and indignation. He cannot however so ea- 
sily picture what follo he may not have 
believed or known that *s occur in the 
world. Well I must brie , Icannot 
dwell upon it—1 will hurry it, merely sketch- 
ing the outline, and turnin h horror even from 
my own faint colours. 

The heads of the tribe were assembled, and an 
oath of secrecy having been taken, the fair Yamma 
was introduced, arrayed as a bride, and decorated as 




























the daughter of the rich jeweller, Limgee Dorabjee. 
‘After certain ceremonies, her mother and grandmo- 
ther approached her, where she sat like a beautiful 
statue ; and presenting a poisoned bow] anu 2 dag- 
ger, said ina firm tone-—*Take your choice.”— 
** Farewell, mother! farewell, father! farewell, 
world !” replied the heroic Parsee daughter, taking 
the deadly cup; ‘ Fate ordained that this should 
be Yamma’s marriage,” and sbe drained its con- 
tents! her leaden eyes were watched till they clos- 
ed in death ; she was then stripped, arrayed as a 
corpse, and conveyed to the receptacle of the dead, 
as I have described: 


When S—— heard that Yamma was gone, and 
suspected that she had been murdered, according 
to the custom of the Parsees, the noble fabric of 
his brain gave way, and reason fell from her throne. 
** My horse, my horse !” cried he ; and as he pat- 
ted his warneck, the scise saw the fire of his tear- 
starred eye and trembled. Away went horse and 
rider—far behind ran the groom. He heard the 
hoof of thunder on the ground, ang his master’s 
voice urging his spirited steed towards the foaming 
surf—then a loud explosion, as of breaking billows, 
and, on gaining the sea-shore, he saw a black point 
on the stormy surface of the ocean, but he never 
saw the brave S—— and his Arab more. 


«12 MEDLEY. 


GRATITUDE. 

In the advance of the French army, in 
the fatal campaign against Russia, a 
French Colonel, whilst strolling in the 
suburbs of Wilna, heard cries of distress 
from a house, and entering to ascertain 
the camse, he found four soldiers engaged 
in plunder and in ill-treating an aged Jew 
and- a young girl, who appeared the only 
inhabitants. He instantly interfered, but 
the marauders, not being inclined to re- 
linquish their prey, proceeded to blows, 
and the Colonel, who was an excellent 
swordsman, laid two of his assailants 
dead on the spot, and drove the other two 
from the house severely wounded; he 
himself received some slight wounds, and 
a ball grazed his cheek. The old Jew 
and his daughter were profuse in their 
thanks, and the Colonel, at their request, 
made their house his head-quarters dur- 
ing the period his regiment remained in 
Wilna. On the return of the remnant of 
the French army, oppressed with fatigue, 
want, and disease, the worn out soldier 
in rags sought the dwelling of the Jew, 
and with difficulty was recognized, so 
completely changed was his appearance. 
Every service that active benevolence and 
gratitude could prompt was instantly ex- 
erted; the Jew, his daughter and house- 
hold, wept over him, watched his bedside, 
nursed him with the fondest care, and 
when the Russians entered kept bim con- 
cealed till he was perfectly recovered.— 
The Jew then completely furnished his 
wardrobe, and contrived to send him 
through the hostile armiesto France. At 
the peace the Colonel was obliged to re- 
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tire on a miserable pittance, which an 
aged mother and a sister shared. He 
had forgotten the Je Wilna, when 
one evening in the spr bf 1816, a man 
called at his humble abode in the suburbs 
of Paris, and having satisfied himself as 
to the identity, placed in his hands a 
packet,and vanished. On opening it, the 
Colonel found bills on a banker in Paris 
to the amount of 5000/. with the follow- 
ing note :—** He whose daughter you pre- 
served from a brutal ravisher, whose life 
you saved, and whose house you protect- 
ed from plunder, at the imminent risk of 
your own existence, sends you an hum- 
ble offering of his gratitude, in the hope 
it may be useful to you, and which he 
can well spare from the ample means he 
possesses; the only return he requires is, 
that if ever hereafter you hear the Jews 
contemned, you will say that one of that 
race knew how to be grateful.”—The se- 
quel is still more extraordinary.—The old 
Jew died at Vienna; his daughter, the 
heiress of his immense fortune, the larg- 
est portion of which was in the French 
funds, visited Paris; it was natural she 
should seek the brave man who had pre- 
served her from the worst of fatesja@nd 
with no common emoticns he found 
young girl he had protected now a bloom- | 
ing and beautiful woman, and grateful as 
she was engaging. He soon became a 
lover, and she soon consented to be his 
wife ; and with her hand he received more 
than 100,000/. as a dowry.—[ Eng. fap. 
- —< 

a EDUCATION. 

We recommend to the attention of 
parents and guardians, a little book pub- 
lished by Mr. E. J. Coale, entitled 
“Licuts or Epucarion, or Mr. Hope 
and his family,”’ written by a lady of this 
city. It appears to us to be one of the 
most useful Juvenile books extant, and 
ought to be put into the hands of every 
child that can real. The plan is most 
judiciously conceived and happily execut- 
ed; the style is simple but elegant, and 
entirely divested of all supernatural or 
mysterious images and occurrences,— 
features that have too often disfigured 
the little romances of the nursery, and 
left their uncouth impressions on the 
minds of youth, so strongly imprinted, 
that a long life of realities has not been 
able to erase them. The book opens 
with a description of Mr. Hope’s family : 
he had five children, and his sole object 
was to “bring them up in the way they 
should go.” They were all of different 
dispositions, with one exception; they 
all wished a dibrary. One wanted a li- 
brary of history; another, of religious 
books; another, of story books; another, 
of romantic adventures; and the last, of 
ginger-bread books. Mr. Hope writes 
books for them according to their several 
desires, and we must do the author the 
justice to say, that there is many a child 
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of men and women’s dimensions, that 
might read the history of “ Mr. Hope for 
his son Rober ith pleasure and profit. 
‘The sermon idee and beautiful, and 
the “ Adventures for Harry,” are inter- 
esting—particularly the adventures of 
Moses, in which are depicted in lively 
colours, the Indian character. In short, 
we never saw so interesting a book, a 
book so replete with the instructive and 
the sweet, laid before the youthful reader. 
There is not a sentence in it but what 
conveys instruction of the most useful 
kind, not one above the comprehension 
of acommon child, nor a word calculat- 
ed to encourage visionary ideas; and yet 
there is nothing low nor vulgar in the 
whole compass of the work. What is 
still more happy, the several little plots 
are so managed, as to interest the child, 
and keep up an anxious, yet not an over- 
strained suspense, ‘until the tale be told.’ 
The accomplished author merits, and we 
doubt not will obtain, the thanks of a 
grateful public, for the benefit she has 
conferred on it.—[ Balt. Patriot. 
—at 5s 
AN ODD COMPARISON. 
An eccentric old man was walking 


with a young friend who had recently met_ 


with a tender disappointment, and was 
using every endeavor to console him un- 
der his misfortune, or at least to rouse 
him from the despondency which it bad 
over his mind. All his efforts, however, 
failed of success, and the disconsolate lo- 
ver walked by his side in dejected silence, 
neither amused by the bustle of thegjreets 
through which they passed, nor by the 
lively sallies of hiscompanion. Atlength 
their progress was impeded by a crowd, 
through which they with difficulty made 
their way. ‘The object of general atten- 
tion was a poor boy, who was crying bit- 
terly. He had, it appeared, been sent to 
bring a large tart from the baker’s, but in 
crossing the street with imprudent haste, 
he had let the dish fall from his hand; 
and whilst he was bewailing his misfor- 
tune, the broken pieces of his dainty load 
were rapidly disappearing among the 
compassionate group around him. The 
old man looked on with an air of grave 
humor; then turning to his friend said, 
with a half serious smile—* See, Tom ; 
this is precisely your case. Be warned, 
I entreat you, by the example of this fool- 
ish boy, and keep your counsel. Never 
let it be known that your heart has been 
broken by a faithless woman, or depend 
upon it, you will have the whole sex ga- 
ther round you, affecting to offer consola- 
tion, but in reality only trying if they 
cannot pick up some of the fragments.” 
—>—— 

The Empress of Germany asked a 
French officer, if the Princess Royal of 
France was, as the world reported her, 
the most beautiful princess in Europe— 
“ I thought so yesterday,” answered the 
polite Frenchman. 











POETRY. 


FROM THE NEW-YORK AMERICAN. 


** When S—— heard that Yamma was gone, and 
suspected that she had been murdered, according 
to the customs of the Parsees, the noble fabric of 
his brain gave way, and reason fell from her throne. 
‘ My horse, my horse!’ cried he; and as he patted 
his warneck, the scise saw the fire of his tear-star- 
red eye and trembled. Away went horse and rider 
—far behind ran the groom. He heard the voice of 
his master urging his spirited steed towards the 
foaming surf—then a loud explosion, as of breaking 
billows :—he never saw tlie brave S and his 
Arab more.” 








“ My horse, my horse! away, away, 
**My gallant courser speed thee on, 

“ Ere breaks the glorious dawn of day, 
** Deeds of high daring must be done, 

** Haste, haste thee on, ’tis Yamma calls : 
“JT come my love—by Arab speed, 

** Seek we the Parsees’ lovely halls ; 
** Oh falter not, my noble steéd.” 


Away, away with slackened rein, 
Through storm and gloom he rides for love— 
They pass the Parsees’ holy plain, 
‘They reach the Brama’s sacred grove : 
On, onward still they hold their way, 
‘The Brama’s holy fane is past— 
Ha! ’tis the viet mes | ocean’s spray ; 
‘The beach of sand is reached at last. 


One tear-drop swelled the rider’s eye ; 

‘*Now speed thee on my gallant horse ; 
‘© Yamma, I come, thy love is nigh, 

** Fear not the mighty ocean’s force.” — 
The noble charger speeds him, still 

He shrinks at naught, that Arab brave, 
One bound—it is his master’s will, 

His fetlocks press the yielding wave. 


On, onward still he holds his way, 
Around him naught but ocean foam ; 

Proudly he braves the dashing spray, 
And still his rider cries, ** 1 come.” 

That gallant steed was seen no more, 
Yet oft amid the raging storm, 

Is heard far o’er the tempest’s roar, 
That rider’s cry, “I come, I come.” 


—_—>— 


STANZAS ON REARING THE BEAUTIFUL AIR OF 
** AULD LANG SYNE,” 


Oh! sing no more ; I may not hear 
That sweetly plaintive lay ; 

«It breathes the sigh, it sheds the tear, 
And steals the soulaway !” =. 

For storms have rav’d and tempests howl’d 
Around my chill abode, 

And angry fates have darkly scowl’d, 
And way’d their ebon rod. 


Oh ! sing no more of lightsome days, 
The winsome days lang syne ; 

For lingering, fond remembrance strays 
Around their dear lost shrine ! 

And better ne’er the rose expand 
Its bud of blushing hue, 

Than smit by mildew’s blighting hand, 
It fade upon the view ! 


Oh! breathe no more that witching~air, 
Or sure my heart must break : 

It rouses from her trance Despair, 
And bids the Furies wake ! 

Forbear ! for round that syren strain, 
The Fates a spell have wove— 

A mingled charm of pleasure, pain— 
Of truth, and ah! of love ! 


Forbear! the days of old lang syne 
For aye are fled and gone ; 

And I a cypress wreath may twine, 
To bloom their graves upon ! 


Wise, warbler, cease ! and pour the lay 
To lighter, happier themes ; 
And Hope through azure fields shall stray, 
And bless with glittering ‘dreams. 


—2 
FROM THE AUBURN FREE PRESS. 
THOUGHTS ON DEATH. 


Ihad a friend, an intimate friend ; young, lovely, 
and accomplished : but this rose of the Spring was 
cut down ere it had felt the chill winds of Autumn 
— it faded ere its blossoms were fully unfolded. Be. 
fore she was seventeen, the hectick flush on her 
dimpled and smiling cheek foretold the approach 
of that fatal destroyer, the Consumption. Still, could 
the exertions and prayers of friends, of parents, and 
of one dearer than them all, have ayailed, Death 
would have spared his victim. To feel conscious 
of being marked as the prey of Death for months 
before he strikes the blow—to feel the disease which 
we are certain will produce ourdissolution advancing 
by-hair-breadths—must be ofall situations the most 
appalling ; yet even then, Religion can afford the 
richest consolations, This, we think, will be demon- 
strated by the following lines, expressive of her 
feelings during this period of dreadful suspense, 
and written by her when the last flickering gleam 
of hope had departed. W. 


Oh, tell me not of other years ! 
To me the last of years is come ; 

Ah, can avail sighs, prayers, or tears, 
To ward my certain, early doom. 


Another Spring—and flow’rs will bloom 
As bright, but never more for me ; 

The turf will press my lowly tomb, 
Ere verdure leaves the greenwood tree | 


These flow’rs are fading, but this form 
Wears a more transient date than they: 

And ere they feel October’s storm, 
Shall softly sleep beneath the clay. 


And must I leave these scenes of earth— ~ 
These streams, and groves, and fields, and flow’ts, 

Where blest I’ve wander’d from my birth, 
And love, and friends beguil’d the hours ? 


I would not breathe an anxious sigh 
About this world, its joy, its care ; 
Hope blossoms ever in the sky, 
And light and love are beaming there ! 


To die! ah, what imaginings 

Sweep o’erus with that solemn thought !— 
Visions pass by onswiftest wings, — 

We only hear—forget—forgot ! 


The grave! unearthly thrillings creep 
In every nerve, when thou art nigh ! 

The shroud, the coffin, friends that weep, 
All, all are present ere we die ! 


And can we think of that dread bourne, 
The gloom, the silence of the grave ; 

The ties that sever, friends that mourn, 
And seek not fora pow’r to save ? 


Friends of my youth! how car: I break 
The chain that binds them to my heart ! 

Must I from youth’s bright dreams awake, 
Must the d moment come to part ? 


It must! but we shall meet again, 
Where skies are bright, to live and dwell ; 

Where bli i 
Is known n 


Farewell ! I 
Which God has 


ere the sweets 
e cloy’d the taste ; 
Far brighter my vision greets, 
Farewell to earth ! I joy to haste— 


Where Sharon’s rose its fragrance yields ! 
Where Gilead’s balm of healing tells ! 
Where angels tread celestial fields ! 





Where Chris, my God, my Saviour dwells. 











